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subject as a science or to develop a strictly scientific attitude toward 
it. Because of diversity in point of view and vagueness and uncer- 
tainty as to aims and methods in the minds of those of us who teach 
it, psychology is, as a rule, presented to elementary students quite 
unsystematically and unscientifically. Talk with almost any one 
who has taken only an introductory course in psychology in a col- 
lege or normal school and the fact will appear that the subject means 
to the individual either a curious hodge-podge of more or less 
bizarre and mysterious phenomena or a study of the brain and cer- 
tain of its functions! Whether it is worse to consider the subject 
as the study of hypnotism, thought transference, spiritualistic phe- 
nomena, delusions, illusions, and dreams, or as the study of brain 
processes, I leave it to any one who is interested to decide. For my 
part, I am content to do everything in my power to replace both of 
these conceptions of the subject by the one to the exposition of which 
this paper is devoted. It is indeed a serious admission, that of 
psychology as the systematic and persistent attempt to describe and 
explain the facts of consciousness the average student has no notion. 
There is something radically wrong, for even an elementary course 
should give each student a definite idea of the chief characteristics 
of the materials of psychology, of its aims, of its methods, and of its 
principal achievements. 

Robert M. Yerkes. 
Harvard University. 



LITERATURE AND THE "NEW" PHILOSOPHY 

I HAPPENED the other day, after reading Professor James's 
admirable volume, "A Pluralistic Universe," to pick up a copy 
of "Hamlet." Now it is one of the miraculous properties of that 
protean play, that, read it when you will, you instantly become con- 
vinced that it was expressly written to shed light on whatever 
problem has most recently chanced to occupy your mind. And so, 
on this occasion, it was not strange that before I had finished the 
first act, I was aware that the prophetic soul of Shakespeare, dream- 
ing on things to come, had forecast in the opening scenes of the 
drama, in vividly symbolic form, the situation in philosophy at the 
close of the first decade of the twentieth century. 

I shall not pause, in imparting my discovery, to prove that the 
metaphysic taught at the University of Wittenberg was an effete 
form of transcendental idealism, or to suggest that the gentle Horatio 
was a rationalist of the "viciously intellectual" type. I institute 
no analogies between this little group of Danish ghost-raisers and 
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our modern societies of psychical research. I even refrain from 
comparing the spirit of Hamlet's father to that of the late Frederic 
Myers (though it would obviously be difficult to prove that Shake- 
speare did not have any or all of these parallels in mind). I pass 
over these perhaps doubtful points to come to one that, subversive 
of all tradition though it be, nobody could possibly miss: to the 
fact, namely, that Hamlet himself was a "radical empiricist." No 
one, to be sure, calls him so in the course of the play. (I wish some 
one had. His retort would have been distinctly worth recording.) 
But Shakespeare places the fact itself beyond cavil, for when the 
muffled accents of the ghost make themselves heard from beneath the 
platform, Horatio, whose world affords no place for wonders such as 
this, breaks forth : 

day and night, but this is wondrous strange! 
—words to which Hamlet flashes back the instant answer: 

And therefore as a stranger give it welcome! 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

This is, indeed, Elsinore, on a night in the dim past. It is the utter- 
ance of Hamlet to Horatio. Yet, alter but a word, as it were, and 
centuries have slipped noiselessly by. We are in Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. It is the voice of the author of "A Pluralistic Universe" 
chiding some "thin" and "tender-minded" monist: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, — 

etc. 

But the full force of this startling parallel can not strike us until 
we notice (what the casual reader may be counted on to miss 1 ) that 
Hamlet is censuring only very incidentally the personal metaphysical 
conceptions of Horatio; he is arraigning, rather, philosophy itself. 
This midnight visitation of his father's spirit is an experience which 
his own previous theories of life will not assimilate. Under the 
pressure of this sudden enlargement of vision, the poet in Hamlet 
(for he is both poet and philosopher) rises superior to the thinker, 
and as he turns on his trembling companion, every fiber in his being 
seems to say: "0 Horatio, Horatio, life is not the paltry thing that 
that thm-haired old recluse at Wittenberg, with his dusty tomes and 
still dustier syllogisms, would have had us think! Ah no!— it is 
filled with things more terrible than ever entered his conception. 

1 The pronoun " your " in the phrase, " Than are dreamt of in your philos- 
ophy," causes the trouble, it being used, as so often in Elizabethan writings, 
in much the way in which we might now say, " It takes your American to 
squander money." 
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It is beset at every step with fresh perils. It is packed with infinite 
variety, shattering to bits our puny human formulas, luring us on 
with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls." Some such utter- 
ance as this we read on Hamlet's countenance as he turns upon 
Horatio ; with some such utterance of silent protest, poetry has, from 
the beginning, turned upon philosophy. When, then, in the year 
nineteen hundred and nine, I behold philosophy again before the 
bar, and hear words of indictment which are the very echo of Ham- 
let's to Horatio, I can not but wonder whether the spirit of poetry, 
unseen perhaps and unsuspected, may not again be near; whether, 
when the clouds that now obscure the sky have lifted, we may not 
behold the stars of philosophy and poetry in unwonted but auspicious 
conjunction. 

Surely such a conjunction should be in the course of nature, for, 
often as it is forgotten, the goal of poet and philosopher is the same. 
Each, in his own way, seeks to unveil the secret of the world. ' ' What 
is the nature of reality?" asks the philosopher. "What is this thing 
called life," is the (often unconscious) question of the poet, "life, 
to which man is bound by such strange chains of destiny?" And 
the answers to each question have been many. Yet, as we gaze back 
at the history of those answers, we note a difference so radical and 
seemingly so final that he who seeks to dwell on it or lend it signifi- 
cance may expect a request, polite or impatient, as the case may be, 
to cease insisting on a point so obvious, with a further hint that the 
distinction which he makes is merely the inherent difference in 
method of two quite separate functions of the human spirit. This 
is, to be sure, partly true. Yet certain signs in the philosophic 
firmament bid us pause with the question, whether, after all, the 
difference is as ultimate, or its significance as obvious, as has been 
assumed. Meanwhile, it is time to mention what that difference is. 

Philosophy, almost from the first (for perhaps some of those old 
Ionians were wiser than their sons), has sought a scheme or pattern 
to which it can be shown that the universe conforms. The philos- 
opher is like a mighty geometer endeavoring to construct a diagram 
which, when superimposed on life, will fit it perfectly. Or, again, 
he is like a map-maker. Soaring aloft, he seeks a bird's-eye view 
of the country below, that he may see things in their true relations, 
and so construct, with the nicest accuracy, a chart of the region over 
which he gazes. Not so the poet. He, too, may rise above the world 
to expand his soul with a sight of life's remoter reaches, a glimpse 
of its mighty outlines. But he rises only that he may again descend. 
By an imperative demand of his nature he must know how the hearts 
are beating in those cities, how the birds are singing in the woods, 
how the storms are tossing the sailors on the sea. 
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" The cattle rising from the grass 
His thought must follow where they pass; 
The penitent with anguish bow'd 
His thought must follow through the crowd. 
Yes ! all this eddying, motley throng 
That sparkles in the sun along, 
Girl, statesman, merchant, soldier bold, 
Master and servant, young and old, 
Grave, gay, child, parent, husband, wife, 
He follows home, and lives their life." 

This necessity may drive the poet 2 so far even as to make him feel 
(and this is what is called realism in literature) that if he can but 
report truly, in all its manifold detail, the life about a single door- 
yard in some secluded hilltown of New England, he may have done 
as much toward attaining a comprehensive knowledge of the country 
as he who, from a loftier vantage point, has beheld the whole land 
in perspective, traced every curve and angle of the coast from Maine 
to California. The poet, in other words, must know not merely the 
form and configuration of reality; he must know, too, its fiber and 
tissue. The stuff out of which the vast tapestry of life is woven, 
the color and quality of every thread— these are not less to him than 
the pattern after which it is fashioned or the design with which it is 
adorned. The texture of every block of granite, the veining of 
every marble shaft— these, not less than the type of architecture, 
classic or gothic, that governs their assembling. The flesh and blood 
of life, not less than the skeleton. The fragrance and color of the 
flower, not less than its delicate outline. The lights and shadows 
on the mountains, not less than the contour they cut against the sky. 

And is not the poet right, absolutely right, in insisting that these 
things make up a part of reality? Assuredly, if the analogies of 
ordinary experience count for anything, the "meaning" of life can 
not be the whole of life. 

A battle is fought. Does its whole reality lie in the "cause," 
reduced to abstract propositions, for which each of the opposing 
forces is contending ? Is the roll of the musketry nothing, the flash 
of glittering blades, the spurting of bright blood, the flags wreathed 
in smoke, the cursings of the captains, the prayers of the dying? 
A ship sets out from port. Does the reality of its voyage consist 
solely in the will or purpose of its owners 1 Is every incident of its 

2 1 hope it is superfluous to note that I am using the word " poet," through- 
out this paper, in its widest, which is also its derivative, sense — with no special 
reference to the artisan in verse. (The term is so much more pregnant and 
suggestive than phrases like " literary man " or " man of letters "I ) " Poetry," 
Matthew Arnold has well said, " is simply the most beautiful, impressive, and 
widely effective mode of saying things." 
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passage to be explained in terms of the chart in its cabin or the 
warehouse across the sea to which its cargo is consigned? How of 
the white sails and the green waves, of the wreck descried far off at 
sunset, or the icebergs drifting by by moonlight; of the storm, the 
crowding of the sailors, the quick launching of boats, the beating 
heart of the stowaway in the hold, the captain still on the rail when 
the vessel sinks? Surely it can not be wholly otherwise with the 
voyage of life. 

But these are mere metaphors, it will be urged. Perhaps so. 
Yet it is well to bear in mind that it is of such elements as these that 
the literatures of every race and every age assure us life is made. 
It can not behoove philosophy lightly to set such evidence aside. 
The tragedy and comedy of existence, its irony and romance, its 
pathos and humor— these may not, they plainly do not, make up the 
whole of life, but it is hard to escape the conviction that there is 
about them something ultimate. "Why else should they lend them- 
selves so readily to designs of beauty? 

If any one fails to feel wherein there is something ultimate in 
these things, appeal may be made to an experience, which, I believe, 
is well-nigh universal. Who, in reading poetry, has not suddenly 
come on one of those "inevitable" lines or passages that send the 
blood tingling through the veins? You draw a deep breath and 
exclaim: "This is life; this is reality!" "Yes," you feel, "however 
high reality may reach above this, however deep it may pierce be- 
neath, however distantly it may stretch to the right hand or to the 
left, here, at least, it goes no farther in." 

I might give examples. But in these things one man can not 
choose for another, nor can one tell how far the effectiveness of a 
passage depends on a context which one 's own memory unconsciously 
supplies. For my part I have always felt this quality— and how 
often one feels it in simple poetry where the mere thought is nothing ! 
— in these two lines of Arnold's, verses whose music seems to have 
caught the very shiver of the early morn: 

And 't was when night was bordering hard on dawn, 
When air is chilliest, and the stars sunk low, 

or in that single haunting line : 

And the night waxes, and the shadows fall. 

I feel it in the cry of Wordsworth 's forsaken Margaret : 

My apprehensions come in crowds; 

I dread the rustling of the grass; 
The very shadows of the clouds 

Have power to shake me as they pass: 
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I question things and do not find 
One that will answer to my mind; 
And all the world appears unkind. 

For him who remembers the tragic life and death of Swift, it is 
present, with terrible intensity, in those four words, "Only a 
woman's hair"; while no one, surely, can fail to feel it in superla- 
tive degree— commingled, here, however, with something widely 
different— in the Biblical phrase, "And God shall wipe away all 
tears from their eyes," or in the last words of Hamlet: "The rest 
is silence." 

But life itself, it will be said, even more potently than poetry, 
gives us these same emotions. If it does, so much the better. But 
every one can not say so, and hence it is the function of the poet to 
quicken the senses of those who, having eyes and ears, neither see 
nor hear. When he succeeds, we feel that his words have imprisoned, 
once for all, the very essence of the object he is depicting, of the 
emotion he is presenting. And this is just what I meant by saying 
that the poet puts us in possession of the tissue and fiber of reality. 
Any one understands what is meant by calling Shakespeare's 
"King Lear" philosophic, or Dante's "Divine Comedy," or the 
"Prometheus Bound" of ^Eschylus. These productions, whatever 
else they have, possess something of that range and scope, that all- 
inclusiveness, which we associate naturally with the very word 
philosophy. But call a song of Burns' philosophic and you excite 
either perplexity or mere contempt. "How ignorant the fellow is," 
thinks the person you address, "of the most elementary definitions!" 
Yet, if philosophy be, indeed, a quest after reality, nothing can be 
more certain than that the songs of Burns are among the most philo- 
sophic writings in any language. The difference lies in this: that 
their power is intensity rather than range; they do not give us the 
whole, but at a single point they do pierce through and touch the 
heart of life. 

"But you are hopelessly beside the mark," it will be urged in 
answer to all I have been saying, "if you imagine that philosophy, 
too, is not interested in the warp and woof of life. Have philoso- 
phers forgotten to talk of substance and essence 1 Does not this one 
tell you the world is made of mind? Does not that one tell you it is 
made of matter?" Precisely;— and sometimes with such discrimina- 
tion that the matter might be substituted for the mind, or the mind 
for the matter, and none would be the wiser. It is a curious fact 
that even the most antithetical varieties of philosophical substance 
have a strange family resemblance (not unlike that which has been 
noted among skeletons), so that one must take care to keep them 
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clearly labeled or they are liable to get confused. But in the ordi- 
nary world of real substances, of stocks and stones and Cheshire 
cats, could such a mere interchange of names ever deceive even the 
most ignorant? No; there a rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet, and Romeo, though no longer Romeo, would be as dear to 
Juliet. It is not the poet, your true worshipper of words, who is 
oftenest the dupe of words. For that man, rather, who, caring 
little for things verbal, indulges in the easy excess of abstract and 
technical language, is reserved the righteous nemesis of mistaking 
names for things. To talk much of "substance" argues no neces- 
sary intimacy with the reality itself. In illustration of which fact, 
I have sometimes, in my more depraved moments, pictured the 
philosopher to myself under the figure of a little tailor into whose 
shop the universe has wandered in search of ready-made coat and 
trousers. The little tailor, bent solely on providing a perfect "fit," 
leaves quite out of account the question of "the goods" themselves, 
whether they be gray or scarlet, tweed or calico. The universe, per- 
ceiving that the little tailor's mind has been affected, arises and de- 
parts. But he, quite unconscious that his customer has gone, dees 
not relax his search, and long afterward we catch glimpses of him, 
through the window, still absorbed in the quest (and coming, per- 
haps, all unawares, ever nearer and nearer the attainment) of that 
highly ideal entity, the substance of a perfect fit. 

But leaving these low and libelous comparisons, let us return to 
what we were saying. It is a fact of no less philosophical than philo- 
logical import that no human words (so far as I know) have ever 
conveyed a sense of the fabric of which life is made save words 
packed with the flavor and memories of the sensible world. Sensa- 
tion, Professor James tells us, philosophers have shown a tendency 
to despise. No poet ever despised sensation. A painter might as 
well despise color, or a sculptor clay. It has been asserted, until the 
phrase has become mere cant, that the poet is the idealist. In one 
sense, this is, of course, forever true. But he is also, it is high time 
to insist, an incorrigible realist, wedded in indissoluble union, to the 
sounds and scents and colors of the outer world. Many a romantic 
writer has tried to break those bonds. Behold Shelley, most ethereal 
of poets, striving to leave the world of sense behind as he mounts 
upward into the "intense inane," and see how, in spite of himself, 
he carries that world with him : 

The breath whose might I have invoked in song 
Descends on me; my spirit's bark is driven 

Far from the shore, far from the trembling throng 
Whose sails were never to the tempest given; 
The massy earth and sphered skies are riven! 
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I am borne darkly, fearfully, afar; 

Whilst burning through the inmost veil of Heaven, 
The soul of Adonais, like a star, 
Beacons from the abode where the Eternal are. 

Well may the world of sense say of such poets, in Emerson's phrase: 

They reckon ill who leave me out; 
When me they fly, I am the wings. 

But now, to come to the conclusion at which I have all along been 
aiming, if I have read these recent books of Professor James's aright, 
their very pith and upshot is a call to philosophy to open its eyes to 
just this world of sense from which the poet has so long been gath- 
ering such fruitful harvests ; a call to philosophy to come back from 
these far excursions over the surface of life and to discover life's 
third dimension ; to abandon these quests after the North Pole of the 
universe, leading as they do over a white monotony of snow and ice, 
and to find the gold-mine in its own cellar, the sunshine in its own 
attic, or, better yet, the human hearts between the two. 

I account it, therefore, much more than a coincidence that the 
two men Professor James has singled out for especial praise, Fechner 
and Bergson, are men having a plainly poetic element in their na- 
tures. I know little of the philosophy of either at first hand, but 
what is said in "A Pluralistic Universe" is in itself sufficiently con- 
clusive. The spirit and atmosphere of these men, quite as much as 
their theories, appeal to Professor James. After quoting Fechner 's 
description of a spring walk (a description parts of which Cardinal 
Newman might have written), he remarks: "Where there is no 
vision the people perish. . . . Fechner had vision, and that is why 
one can read him over and over again, and each time bring away a 
fresh sense of reality. ' ' 3 More than one critic would accept that last 
phrase as an excellent criterion of literary quality. Much the same, 
also, might be affirmed of this on Bergson : " . . . open Bergson, and 
new horizons loom on every page you read. It is like the breath of 
the morning and the song of birds." 4 

And if these things are said of Fechner and Bergson, what shall 
be said of Professor James himself? Damning as the indictment 
may sound to those whose most precious possession is an intellect 
chaste and unspotted from contact with lower functions of the soul, 
there is, for the truthful man, no escape from the conclusion that 
Professor James, too, looks at the world in the poetic way. His 
writings have, at their best, exactly that clarifying and energizing 
power which is the sure mark of poetic, or, if you will, literary, en- 

3 " A Pluralistic Universe," p. 165. 
4 Ibid., p. 205. 
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dowment. His philosophy is to Professor James a vision. But he 
who has a vision, and has, too (it is important to add), power to im- 
part that vision to the world, is, in so far, a poet. These books are 
that rare and admirable thing among productions of their kind — 
examples of their own doctrine. They have a third dimension, fiber, 
tissue, concreteness, thickness (the last, fortunately, not in the sense 
in which some other philosophic works possess it). They persuade 
by something larger than their logic. 

But I am making it more and more certain that I shall be mis- 
understood. If any one imagines that I am pleading for an oblitera- 
tion of the distinction between philosophy and poetry, he wildly mis- 
interprets me, and I, in my endeavor to drive home my point, am 
punished, with peculiar justice, for treating an intricate subject in 
all too simple outline. No; the spheres of poetry and philosophy, 
their methods and missions, are distinct. I recommend to no meta- 
physician the composition of lullabies or epics. But this does not 
mean that philosophy and literature may not form alliances, offen- 
sive or defensive, or even mingle their forces in fighting the battles 
of the spirit. Far otherwise. And far otherwise, especially, at the 
present moment! For if this new "empiricism" is, indeed, to be 
the philosophy of the immediate future, if logic is to be plucked 
down from the metaphysical throne, and the concrete at last to be 
proclaimed the real, then, in consistency, two paths and only two 
lie open. (1) Philosophy may resign her ancient place as one of the 
great voices of the world and descend into the arena of practical 
activity. This would be heroic; but it would also be, would it not 
(if so mild an expression may be pardoned), slightly suicidal? For 
in that case, though she might be bestowing on the world something 
better than philosophy, she could hardly be said, unless words have 
lost their meaning, to be preserving her own identity. But (2) if 
philosophy wishes still to speak, she must turn toward the one organ 
which, as its history shows, has had some success in giving lasting 
expression to the multifariousness of life. From science this new 
philosophy has received her impetus, and from science she will con- 
tinue to draw, in liberal measure, both facts and inspiration ; but in 
seeking a voice for her discoveries, she must learn of literature, for 
poetry, from the first, has been the voice of the infinite variety of 
the world. 

Unless she follows one of these two courses, the new philosophy 
will be left, not merely in an impotent, but in a ridiculous, position. 
For .the man who, in solemn tones, utters the affecting creed, ' ' I be- 
lieve in the concrete," is by no means, as he may suppose, extending 
the conquests of metaphysics some leagues farther into the realm of 
chaos and old night; he is performing, on the other hand, the much 
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commoner and more benevolent act of adding to the gayety of na- 
tions. The old irony of things has got him ! He stands convicted 
out of his own mouth ! — for of all the thin, pale ghosts of abstrac- 
tion that ever paraded the philosophical platform, "the concrete" 
is assuredly the thinnest and the palest. Let him, then, who has 
placed his faith in any such bloodless hallucination of the mind, 
fear lest, in an hour of disillusionment, he encounter, like Hamlet, 
a more dreadful spectre, whose presence shall wrest from him, in 
words not unlike Hamlet's own, the confession: 

There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in my philosophy. 

Harold C. Goddard. 

SwARTHMORE COLLEGE. 



A NOTE FROM PROFESSOR A. 0. LOVEJOY 

Columbia, Missouri, February 19, 1910. 
To the Editor op The Journal of Philosophy. 

Sir: May I ask for a few lines of additional space to note an 
erratum in a paper of mine in the issue of the Journal for February 
17 (Vol. VII., pp. 101-105) a slip in writing which escaped me in 
too hasty proof-reading, and for which my own oversight is entirely 
responsible? As all logicians who may have read the paper must 
have noted, the phrase at the beginning of Rule IV., p. 104, should 
be deleted, and the Rule should read as follows: "IV. When two 
propositions between them exhaust all five possible cases, from the 
falsity of either, the truth of the other may be inferred." This, of 
course, is true whether or not the two propositions be compatible 
with any common cases. 

Arthur 0. Lovejoy. 



REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 

Religion and the Modern Mind and Other Essays in Modernism. Frank 
Carlton Doan. Boston: Sherman, French & Company. 1909. Pp. 
ix + 201. 

This volume is intended as a contribution to religion. Its interest to 
the philosophical reader lies in its relation to pragmatism. Many have 
asked of late, " What is the religious import of the new philosophy ? " 
We have before us now a work which may be briefly characterized as the 
gospel of humanism, on the basis of the pragmatic philosophy. It is not 
to be supposed that this new gospel is expected to appeal to all men. It 
is intended for what the author calls the " modern mind." The " modern 
mind," says our author, " is by no means the average mind. . . . By 



